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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 186.) 

“We left Dover comfortably, and reached 
Canterbury, where we had requested an even- 
ing meeting might be appointed, and notice 
circulated among the inhabitants; but very 
few were there besides those who professed with 
Friends, and from our first assembling it felt 
very hard to get to profitable settlement or 
exercise. Dear E. P. and E. H. were concerned 
to minister, but my spirit was in a state of cap- 
tivity with the captive seed, so that I could not 
visit the few who had given us their company, 
nor dared I address those for whom I was led 
into painful travail, until there was a separa- 
tion; which being proposed, those not of our 
Society withdrew, and I ventured to express 
my feelings in a line of honest close labor; for 
truly it seemed as if no other would do in this 
place, where there felt too much rubbish in the 
way availingly to build anything; and the 
outward appearance was such as might raise 
the inquiry whether most present were of our 
fold or not, so great a conformity to the fash- 
ions of the world was evident. Though little 
or no hope attended this labor, yet peace 
succeeded obedience to the manifestations of 
duty, and this is all the poor servant has to do 
with; we must leave the issue to Him who 
alone giveth the increase. 

“27th. We arrived at Rochester to dinner 
at W. Rickman’s, and had a satisfactory sitting 
with the children in his school; reaching Lon- 
don the same evening. 

“On Third-day, the 28th, attended Devon- 
thire-house Meeting, where we met our dear 
friends Martha Routh and Christiana Hustler. 
This proved a truly baptising season, and out 
of the mouth of several witnesses words were 
established tothe comfort of some of us. This 
favored opportunity closed in supplication ; and 
& consoling hope was raised that a precious 
living seed was preserved, and under holy cul- 
tivation ; for which earnest desire was felt that 
gracious care might continue to be extended, 
and the Lord cause it to bring forth fruit to 
his own everlasting praise. We dined with 
these dear friends at Simon Bailey’s, and in the 
evening proceeded to Staines, lodging at John 

ach’s, where, after supper, a solemn silence 
prevailed, gathering our minds to the place 
Where not only acceptable prayer is made, but 
strength mercifully obtained to journey forward 


in the spiritural race; liberty was felt to visit 
several states present, and we parted for the 
night, under a precious covering of good. 

“29th. We reached Southampton about sev- 
en o’clock in the evening, and found a packet 
just ready for sailing to Guernsey, in which 
we embarked; and after a tempestuous night, 
with much danger and distressing sickness, 
made about two-thirds of our passage in twelve 
hours; but the wind proving contrary, we got 
but little on our way through the night of the 
30th: we were, however, favored to make the 
port late the following evening, and met a kind 
reception from Nicholas and Mary Naftel. We 
felt it a mercy to be once more preserved over 
the great deep, while crossing which, all our 
minds were tried on various accounts, though 
measurably kept in quietness, and confidence, 
in the arm of effectual help; so that I did not 
wish myself anywhere else, and in the midst 
of distress had a view of this island, accompa- 
nied with the belief that there were some here 
prepared to receive a Gospel visit; may our 
spirits be renewedly qualified for the service 
required. 

“Ninth Month, 1st. Prospects ssem open- 
ing and the work feels heavy; may there be a 
centering deep so as to know the Master’s will, 
and resignation to follow it let it lead as it may. 
We this evening took a walk, to see an elderly 
man, who was a member of the Church of En- 
gland, but embraced the principles of Friends, 
from conviction, on reading some of their writ- 
ings: he resides alone in a retired situation, 
about a mile in the country, has a garden, and 
with what it produces, &c., is worth about £14 
per year; he considers himself rich with this, 
and teaches gratuitously a number of poor chil- 
dren to write. Soon after our entering his 
cottage, a precious covering spread over us, 
under which prayer was offered for future pre- 
servation, and humble acquiescence with the 
will of our Divine Master. This was a season 
of renewed strength to my mind, which has 
been much tossed and tried lately. 

“ First-day, 2nd. The meeting this morning 
was largely attended, and I trust it was a pro- 
fitable time to some; my mind was under such 
a weight respecting what was to take place in 
the afternoon, that I felt thankful silently to 
labor for a little strength ; a meeting being ap- 
pointed for the inhabitants, and permission 
granted to hold it in the assembly room. When 
we went, there was a large number collected, 
and the room was soon nearly filled; many of 
the people were solid, and apparently serious, 
but others restless, and so noisy that it required 
much faith to move at all; but the exercise 
being heavy, and the love of the Gospel preva- 
lent, as there was a venturing in simplicity, 
faith and strength increased, and gracious help 
was so afforded that what might be compared 
to the boisterous element was gradually calmed ; 
and Truth rose into such dominion, that not 
only from the necessity, but in the feeling of 
precious liberty, the Gospel could be preached 
and its doctrines a little unfolded. 


“The meeting concluded under increasing 
solemnity, and a consoling hope that all would 
not be lost, but some of the fragments be seen 
after many days. Though much exhausted 
from this laborious exercise, a time of Divine 
favor after supper, tended to renew bodily and 
mental strength, and salutary repose again 
wound up the springs of nature. 

“We went on Second-day three miles into 
the country, to sze a sister of Peter la L2cheur’s, 
the person already mentioned, who like him, 
joined the Society of Friends from conviction ; 
aud held a meeting in a barn near her dwell- 
ing. Many people assembled and we spoke 
through an interpreter, which was made easier 
to my companion3 than they expected ; solem- 
nity and Gospel love were prevalent, and I 
trust several were helped a little on their way ; 
for while liberty to unfold the doctrines of 
Truth was experienced, there felt a door of en- 
trance tothe minds ofsome present. No Friends 
reside in this place, except the woman already 
alluded to; her husband is a Methodist, he was 
much tendered in the meeting, and very kind 
to us at his own house, where we dined; their 
children are also Methodists, the husband of 
one daughter lately felt a scruple at having 
his child sprinkled. 

“We returned in peace, and went to take 
tea with asolid man, who professes with Friends ; 
his wife, a well-minded woman, is a Methodist ; 
we had a religious sitting with them in the 
evening to our refreshment. 

“Fourth-day was their usual meeting, at 
which several besides Friends were present, 
among them a Calvinist minister, who had 
been with us twice at our lodgings, and with 
whom we had much conversation. At the close 
of this meeting, which was a time of solemnity, 
those not in profession with us were requ-s‘ed 
to withdraw, and we had a very relieving sea- 
son with the few individuals of our Society, 
only ten in number. After these opportunities 
we began to think about returning, and hope 
we did not do wrong when we engaged a vessel 
which only came in the preceding day. No 
regular packet being then going, nor had any 
one sailed for England while we were on the 
island. 

“ Fifth-day, we crossed the water about half 
a mile, to a place called Castle-Island, where 
there is a garrison, and E. H., would gladly 
have had a meeting, but it could not be ob- 
tained without the Governor's permission, so 
was relinquished. We called in returning, to 
see a man and his wife, who had removed from 
Ireland, and who had been educated in our 
Society, and were pleased at having made this 
visit. In the evening most of our Friends were 
with us at N. Naftel’s, and th2 covering of 
solemnity was again mercifully spread over us, 
the precious cement of Gospel love binding us 
as in the one bundle. 

“Sixth-day morning, 8th. While waiting 
to be summoned on ship-board, a sweet parting 
season crowned this visit, wherein a consoling 

hope was felt, that through many infirmities 
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denounce Masonry, he cannot cast off or nullify 
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by strict trial, due examination or legal infor- 











my bowels taken from thence and burned #@ 


—_ 
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the arm of the Lord had not only been near to| his Masonic Covenant. No law of the land] mation I shall have found him or them as lay, shes, 2 
sustain, but graciously strengthened for the work | can affect it—no anathema of the church weak- | fully entitled to the same as I am myself, of heav 
whereunto He had called, so that in renewed | en it. It is irrevocable.” (Webbs Monitor, p.| “I furthermore solemnly promise and swear, may be 
faith his great cause might be committed to} 240). What is that covenant which is stronger | that I will conform to and abide by all the | 4s [st 
his holy keeping; whilst the belief was satis-| than the law of the land, or the anathema of| laws, rules and regulations of the Master Ma | jgte th 
factorily revived, that these Islands would learn | the church. The pretended secrets of Free-| son’s degree, and of the lodge of which I mg Mason. 
more and more to wait for his Jaw, and trust in| masonry have been revealed over and over] hereafter become a member, and that I w fast in 
his name: He can gather without instrumen-| again; and in every important particular these | ever maintain and support the constitution, Of t 
tal means, and complete his own work by the| revelations are substantially alike. The first] laws, and edicts of the Grand Lodge, under 
effectual operation of Almighty power. I felt | of these appeared in 1730, “ Masonry Dissected,” which the same shall be holden, so far as the } of obl 
a rest in this assurance beyond all that I can| by Samuel Prichard, of London; and in 1776, | same shall come to my knowledge. everyt 
set forth, and some deep conflicts respecting | “ Jachin and Boaz” was also published in En- . Furthermore, that I will answer and obey all degree 
these parts seemed, as it were, swallowed up in| gland. In 1825, Richard Carlisle, also of En- | due signs and summons sent to me from alodge | shove 
that ocean of love, which I verily believe will | gland, published his “ Manual of Freemasonry,” | of Master Masons, or given to me by a brother }  gorrob 
operate until the knowledge of the Lord cover} and in 1826 the Morgan exposition was made | of this degree, if within the length of my cable | 4 stanc 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea. Under| In 1828 a convention of Seceding Masons met | tow. Usage. 
these precious feelings, praise renewedly waited | at Le Roy, N. Y., and appointed a committee “ Furthermore, that I will keep the secrets | In the 
as in the gates of Zion, for heavenly acceptance, | of fifteen to write out fully and publish all the | of a worthy brother Master Mason as inviolable | reader 
and after getting on board the vessel, so strong | degrees of Masonry. _ David Bernard, a Bap- as my own, when communicated to, and re | his G 
did the current of Gospel .solicitude continue | tist minister, was chairman of this committee, | ceived by me as such,— MURDER and TREASON } oister 
to flow, that I was constrained to express a few | and his “ Light on Masonry” was the result of | excepted, and these only at my own option, to the 
words to a number of persons who were col- | their labors. - Furthermore, that I will aid and assist all } Theo 
lected on the pier. Holy support was near In 1871 another revelation was written by worthy, distressed brother Master Masons, their | fumac 
through this exercise, and peace succeeded, for | “ A member of the Craft,” a member of Witham widows and orphans, they applying to me as Morri 
which pledge of Divine acceptance what is too | Lodge, No. 297, Lincoln ; and afterwards of | such, so far as their necessities may require and § from | 
dear to part with? May all our imperfections| Virtue Lodge, No. 152, Manchester, England ; | my ability permit, without material injury to my- “CO 
and short comings be mercifully forgiven, and | and was published by S. Lippincott & Co. In | self or family. — disobe 
every deficiency supplied, for the language is, | 1875, Edmund Ronayne, Past Master of Key- . Furthermore, that I will not sit in a lodge ] js one 
I trust, deeply inscribed, ‘ to us belongeth con- | stone Lodge, No. 639, Chicago, publicly seceded | of clandestine masons, nor converse upon the } It is 
fusion of face.’ from the Order, worked the degrees in public, | secrets of Freemasonry with a clandestine-made | fatal 
“We were favored with a fine passage of| and has since published a full exposition, under | Mason, nor with one who is under the sentence | no re 
less than twelve hours to Weymouth, a distance | the title ‘ Hand Book of Freemasonry.” The | of suspension or expulsion, to my knowledge, § our | 
of twenty-four leagues, and having a fair wind | correctness of these expositions have since been | while under such sentence. ; iM contu 
all the way, were able to stay upon deck, and | attested by many, not a few of whom are yet “ Furthermore, that I will not assist in, or «T 
partake of the captain’s provisions, feeling much | living. ; be prerent at, the initiating, passing or raising indiv 
better than I could have expected, though sick Charles G. Finney, President of Oberlin | of a woman, an old man in dotage, a you probi 
part of the time. While on the water I was| College, speaking of the Morgan exposition, | man under age, an athiest, a madman or a fi * 
sensible of Gospel love towards the inhabitants | says: “ When that book was published, I was| I knowing them to be such. to su 
of Portland, and wished we could land there | asked if it were a true revelation of Freema- “Furthermore, that I will not cheat, wrong § ora 
instead of at Weymouth ; but I feared avowing| sonry. I replied that it was as far as I knew} or defraud a lodge of Master Masons, nora § pend 
too much lest the vessel might not safely an-| anything about it: and that as nearly as I| brother of this degree, knowingly, nor supplant «1 
chor there, so said nothing till Seventh-day, | could recollect, it was a verbotim revelation of| him in any of his laudable undertakings, but Li 
when being about to proceed, and looking over | the first three degrees as I had myself taken | will give him due and timely notice that he #  unch 
our maps for awhile, I told my companions [| them. I replied in this way because I saw, of | may ward off approaching danger, if in my Li 
did not believe the line would be discovered | course, that as the thing was published, and no | power. teacl 
there, at least for me, and acknowledged the | longer a secret, I could not be under any obli-| Furthermore, that I will not knowingly strike § char 
prospect I had of this Island. gation to keep it a secret, unless I could be} a brother Master Mason, nor otherwise do him L 
(To be continued.) under an obligation to lie, and to lie perpetually | personal violence in anger, except it be in the § the! 
— by denying that that which had been published | necessary defence of my person, family or prop L 
Secret Societies. was truly Freemasonry.” Adhering Masons | erty. nica 
(Continued from page 190.) do not pretend to publish their secrets. They “Furthermore, that I will not have illicit Lod 
How is a man made a Mason? By the cere-| are under oath to conceal them; and they ac-| carnal intercourse with a Master Mason’s wile, L 
mony of initiation. The essential part of the} knowledge the binding obligations of their| mother, sister or daughter, J knowing them to and 
initiation, however, is the oath or covenant. | oaths. be such; nor suffer it to be done by others, if i 
In every degree the obligation is set forth as} In each of the first two degrees the candidate | in my power to prevent it. ble. 
being the one important feature. In the En-]| has bound himself to the Masonic Institution] “ Furthermore, that I will not give the Grand ; 
tered Apprentice Degree, the question is asked, | by awful oaths with barbarous death penalties. | Hailing Sign, or sign of distress of a Master « 
“What makes you a Mason?” Answer, “ My | But, as a man is not eligible to Masonic offices, | Mason, except in real distress; in case of the wh 
obligation.” In the Fellow Craft degree,“ What | nor to receive a Masonic burial, until he has| most imminent danger; within a regularly ° on 
makes you a Fellow Craft?” “My obligation.” | taken the third or Master Mason’s degree, we} constituted lodge of Master Masons; or in some | oon 
And in the Master Mason’s Degree, “ What | will only notice the oath or covenant adminis-| secure place for Masonic instruction. he 
makes you a Master Mason?” “My obliga-| tered in that degree. With the exception of] should I see the sign given, or hear the words che 
tion.” Under the head of “Covenants” in| slight insignificant variations of language, the | accompanying it, | WILL IMMEDIATELY REPAB at { 
Webb’s “Freemason’s Monitor,” Rob. Mor-| following is the oath administered to every|TO THE RELIEF OF THE PERSON SO GIVIN sup 
ris says: “ The Covenants of Masonry are those | man who becomes a Master Mason: 1T, should there be a greater probability of sav va 
pledges or engagements which, being voluntarily | “I, A. B., of my own free will and accord, | ing his life than of losing my own. } 
taken, agreeable to the Holy Scriptures, equi-| in the presence of Almighty God and this Wor-| “ Furthermore, that I will not give the Grand she 
table, ancient and irrevocable, are well styled | shipful Lodge erected to Him and dedicated to| Masonic word in any other manner or fora we 
the cement of its walls. It is the Covenant| the Holy Saint John, do hereby and hereon | than that in which I shall hereafter receive it her 
which makes the Mason. It is the line between | most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear : | and then only in low breath. ; li 
his darkness and his light. * * The Cove-| “That I will always hail, ever conceal and| ‘To all of this I most solemnly and si mi 
nant is irrevocable. Even though a Mason | never reveal any of the secret arts, parts or| cerely promise and swear, with a firm and steab his 
may be suspended or expelled, though he may | points of the Master Mason’s degree, to any | fast resolution to keep and perform the samé tea 
withdraw from the lodge, journey into countries | person or persons whomsoever, except it be to| without any equivocation, mental reservatiod, do 
where Masons cannot be found, or become aja true and lawful brother Master Mason, or| or secret evasion of mind whatever. 
subject of despotic governments that persecute, | within a regularly constituted lodge of Master} “Binding myself under no less a penally 
or a communicant of bigoted churches that | Masons, and neither unto him nor them until | than that of having my body severed in twail ste 
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For the “ FRIEND.” 


§. E. Morris and J. E. Rhoads’ Travels in Japan. 


(Continued from page 180.) 

Tenth Month 2nd.—The Friends’ meeting in 
the morning was well attended, and was a re- 
freshing time to us. One of the men prayed ; 
Isaac Sharp, 8. Morris and Dr. Whitney preach- 
ed, T. Mizuno interpreting. Prayer, near the con- 
clusion, for the laborers and then fur the people, 
fell to my lot. 

In the afternoon we witnessed some of the 
exercises in the First-day school, into which 
children of the neighborhood are gathered. The 
young men of the meeting are the teachers. Re- 
wards for regular attendance were distributed 
near the end of the time. The children made 
a bow as the leaflets were handed them. Three 
or four little girls came with babies on their 
backs. We afterward had an interview with 
the girls of the school. One of the teachers 
interpreted, but found it difficult to turn the 
passage, “I love them that love me,” &c., into 
Japanese, as it has no substantive in it. The 
Japanese language possesses no pronouns. A 
sentence, too, or paragraph must be turned the 
other end about, the thought reversed from the 
way it runs in our minds. The language is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to learn. Those who have 
studied for many years, and are scholarly men, 
find it difficult to deliver a sermon or address 
in a style that would satisfy a critic of the 
tongue. And as to reading, they find it almost 
impossible; as the Chinese characters in use 
number many thousand. Letters are written in 
language used several hundred yearsago. There 
are words suited to men’s speech, and others to 
women’s. If used by the wrong sex it is thought 
very unbecoming. New words are being rapidly 
introduced from foreign languages to denote 
things or ideas which there is nothing in Japa- 
nese to express. People, however, can gather 
up enough of the common colloquial to make 
themselves understood in a few years. Several 
short words have as many as forty or fifty, or 
more, meanings and can be understood only by 
the context or subject under discussion. 

Tenth Month 3rd.—We went in the morning 
to the Canadian Methodist School. A Dr. Cock- 
ran, whom we met at Kanizawa, is the leading 
man, though the Principal is a Japanese. We 
saw the young men together and spoke to them. 
Afterwards went into their school and the girls’ 
school. The latter seems to be flourishing under 
the care of competent women teachers. It was 
near their dinner hour, but they collected, and 
S. Morris addressed them in a very suitable way. 
They were attentive and looked very sober be- 
fore he was through. The Principal went all 
through with us, and procured jinrikishas for us, 
when ready to start home. Dr. Cockran is very 
highly esteemed by those who know him. The 
students, including both schools, probably num- 
ber one hundred and thirty-five. 

In the afternoon it was proposed by our Swe- 
dish friends that we should meet them at Kama- 
kura, where all those living near Tokyo had 
gone, and where four newcomers who arrived on 
First-day, are staying. We accordingly went 
by rail, and were met at the station by four 
whom we knew. Albertina Petersen had us to 
go directly to her house near the village. It is 
a pretty cottage, part of it two-storied, and all 
looking nice and comfortable. She soon pre- 
pared tea (a regular meal), which was as nice 
as the house. Albertina is the one with whom 
we first met, and has settled at Kamakura for | Who has been reckoned among the three most 
missionary work. A Japanese teacher, a Chris- capable and useful characters of her sex in the 
tian and pretty well educated, is her companion | country. She does not talk English, and we 


gshes, and the ashes scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, so that no more trace or remembrance 
may be had of so vile and perjured a wretch 
gs 1, should I ever knowingly or willingly vio- 
jate this my solemn obligation as a Master 
Mason. So help me God, and keep me stead- 
fast in the due performance of the same.” 

Of this and the oaths of the two preceding 

, President Finney says: “The oaths, 
or obligations, were familiar to me, as was 
everything else that belonged to those three 
degrees that I had taken.” That the oath 
shove given is a correct revelation, is strongly 
corroborated by the following quotation from 
astandard Masonic work: “ Masonic Law and 
Usage, by Rob. Morris, Past Grand Master.” 
In the preface he says: “The first duty of the 
reader of this Synopsis is to obey the edicts of 
his Grand Lodge. Right or wrong, his very 
existence as a Mason hangs upon his obedience 
to the powers immediately set above him. * * 
The one unpardonable crime in a Mason is eon- 
tunacy or disobedience.” (Webbs Monitor, by 
Morris, p. 196.) The following quotations are 
from the body of the work : 

“Conrumacy.—The offense of contumacy or 
disobedience to the due summons of a Lodge, 
is one of the highest misdemeanors in Masonry. 
It is a direct violation of its covenant, and a 
fatal blow at its Discipline. There is, therefore 
no recourse but the peremptory infliction of 
our highest penalty upon the brother who is 
contumacious.” (P. 236.) 

“Disoonesty.—Dishonesty to the brethren, 
individually, and to the Lodge, is solemnly 
prohibited in the covenants of the Institution. 
* * Itisa fraud upon the Masonic relation 
to suffer a wrong of any kind done a brother 
or a Lodge without warning him of the im- 
pending danger.” (P. 247.) 

« Jurisprudence.— 

Landmark I. The Masonic Landmarks are 
unchangeable and imperative. 

Landmark II. Freemasonry is a system 
teaching symbolically, piety, morality, science, 
charity and self dicipline. 

Landmark XIII. The head of the Lodge is 
the Master, duly elected by the Craft. 

Landmark XIV. The medium of commu- 
nication between the head and body of the 
Lodge is the wardens. 

Landmark XV. Obedience to the Master 
and wardens is obligatory upon the members. 

Landmark XVI. Secrecy is an indispensa- 
ble element in Masonry.” (P. 266.) 


(To be continued.) 


and helper. After we were through our meal 
several others came over from the hotel. Al- 
bertina was quite urgent we should have a meet- 
ing before leaving, which accordingly took place. 
There was much liberty among them, of the 
Spirit as we believed, and prayer and exhorta- 
tion took place. 

Going next to the hotel, we saw for a short 
time the newcomers, and then, along with four 
who are staying in Tokyo, returned. 

Tenth Month 4th.—This morning we were 
driven to the M. E. School on the eastern side 
of the city. There is an extensive concern car- 
ried on here. An academic and preparatory 
course, a collegiate course, and a theological 
school. We were shown over the buildings, 
which are on a tract of twenty-five acres that 
was purchased some years ago for $5,000. The 
situation is high and much open ground around. 
The halls are of brick, substantially built and 
well planned. Industrial work is done ia an old 
building, formerly a dormitory. This is mostly 
printing and binding. Some embroidery, too, 
was being done by the young men, in which they 
showed much skill. We suppose it was largely 
with a view to profit that these occupations had 
been chosen. There is a good playground and 
appliances for gymnastic exercises. A girls’ 
school eccupies part of the grounds, separate 
from the boys. It is said to be a flourishing 
one, but we had scarcely time to see it. 

We are impressed by the large outlay of 
money manifested in these institutions. Part 
of it has been given in large sums by people of 
wealth, but constant expense must be neaded, 
that fees from tuition do not meet. Some of the 
teachers are m2n of large culture and fine abili- 
ties. 

Oar rides and walks in various directions 
have given the opportunity to se a considerable 
part of Tokyo. Many of the streets are wide 
and run long distances in one direction. Some 
of the narrow ones are being widened where 
fires have occurred, and in one such instance a 
paved sidewalk had been laid. Mostly there is 
only the main bed of the street ; where pedestrj- 
ans, jinrikishas, carts, carriages, &c., are mixed 
up together. They are covered with gravel, 
which, when well compacted, makes a fine smooth 
road. 

Private, temple and public grounds and parks 
cover large spaces, and cause the city to spread 
over a great area. Much wealth is displayed in 
dwellings and public buildings. When the dai- 
mios were deprived of their landed estates, they 
were paid in government bonds which yield them 
a large revenue. Many of these lords still live 
in Tokyo, apparently, in much style. They 
were formerly required to reside here half the 
year, and to keep their families here all the 
time. 

In the evening we had the company of a 
Japanese named Watase, who had been to our 
country and Europe. He is a teacher in the 
school we visited this morning, and has had some 
connection with the Government. He is well- 
informed in agricultural matters and enlightened 
us respecting certain crops we had observed, 
and the improvement of waste lands. The Gov- 
ernment has an agricultural department of its 
university near Tokyo, where practical instruc- 
tion can be given. 

Tenth Month 5th.—At the Presbyterian girls’ 
school, we found this morning another valuable 
institution. The Principal! is a Japanese woman 


“Dipy’r "Peak ry Dat Way.”—A baker 
who was a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
was one day hurrying along with a tray in his 
arms, when just as he passed through a side door 
he accidentally ran against his little child of 
about three years of age. Startled and irritated 
at the moment by the idea that he had, as he 
supposed, hurt some one, he shouted in a loud 
voice, “Get out of the way!” and passed on. 

More frightened at the father’s stentorian 
shout than by the trifling accident, the child 
went whimpering down the yard, and meeting 
her aunt, was asked if she was hurt. “ Ess,” re- 
plied the little creature, “but Jesus didn’t ’peak 
im dat way to ’ittle chil’en—He took ’em up in 
his arms He did.” A little child can sometimes 
teach a lesson which many grown people would 
do well to ponder.— The Common People. 

















“A Socrery is not likely to stand after its 
standard writings fall into disrepute. Young 
Friends, how about ours?” 
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had but little intercourse with her, though she 
met us kindly on our arrival. A young woman 
also came forward who at first sight 1 took for 
a foreigner, but soon noticed her native features. 
She spoke our language well; and was dressed 
in foreign style. We learned from her that her 
father was an Englishman. She guided us to 
another building to see the kindergarten. Eight 
bright little Japs were put through the “ Frog 
game,” and next “Brother and Sister Saluta- 
tion.” The evolutions were done to the music 
of an organ. Objects and pictures were shown 
them to give the name in English: as bell, chair, 
table, cow, &c. In this way they are taught 
language from the beginning of their school life. 
If they enter at four and go through the whole 
course, they continue until they are twenty 
years of age. Boys are admitted to the kinder- 
garten only. 

Going next through the preparatory school, 
we watched a class of girls practising with the 
brush and India-ink in making Chinese charac- 
ters. They seem to have a natural aptitude for 
this kind of work. In the higher schools we 
heard a Bible class, and spoke to several of the 
white teachers, who impressed me as substantial 
Christians. It was the morning for their weekly 
prayer-meeting for the girls in the more ad- 
vanced classes. Ata suitable time we had the 
privilege of addressing them without an inter- 
preter. It was felt to be a refreshing time, and 
we may hope profitable. 

At 3.30 p. M., the missionaries met us at Dr. 
Whitney’s. Thirty-four responded to the invi- 
tation, a somewhat promiscuous company. At 
first sitting down there did not seem to be as 
much life stirring as on other similar occasions. 
With patient exercise, at length, S. M. was en- 
abled to address them on several points that 
should interest Christian teachers in this coun- 
try. Temperance, war, &c., were mentioned. 
Praise was offered, and prayer for wisdom, right 
guidance, spiritual power, and growth in grace. 
Several of the men afterwards spoke briefly on 
interesting subjects. 

Tenth Month 6th.— We were much surprised 
on Second -day morning by I. Nitobe calling on 
us. He had reached Yokohama on First- day 
by the Canadian steamer. He expects to go 
home next week. Arrangements have been al- 
ready made for our journey South ; we will take 
the risk of afterward making our way to Yeso 
as best we can, and hope to save time by that 
course. 

A visit to the Empress’s School for daughters 
of the nobles had been proposed for to-day, but 
it was found that a new rule forbids visits from 
strangers. 

Tenth Month &th.—Last evening we took tea 
with M. A. Gundry in her little dining-room at 
the school. After tea, the members of the meet- 
ing, the school girls and several visitors met in a 
good-sized room for religious exercises. One 
man read the Bible in Japanese, 8. Morris spoke, 
T. Mizuno interpreting. I. Nitobe was present 























































aud spoke for some time in Japanese. I could 
catch ‘the word “light” several times. C. Whit- 


ney thought he spoke of the inner light, and ex- 
plained Friends’ views of that and worship. 
Tenth Month 9th.—Were at the Friends’ Meet- 
ing in the morning. We were both engaged in 
the ministry, though an interpreter intervened. 
I hope, however, some present might understand 
what was said and be benefited. Fearing too 
much dependence on a profession of the name 
of Christ and a little knowledge of the Gospel 
might be keeping some back from a re alization 
of the power to save and the attainment of holi- 
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ness, I was led to set forth that side of the Truth 
as being essential to true faith. 

I. N. dined with us at Dr. Whitney’s. We 
enjoy his society as one who understands much 
of what it is to be a real Christian, and what is 
involved in the profession of Friends. His in- 
fluence among his own people must be very bene- 
ficial in conveying a correct knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to them. One who understands their 
habits of thought and way of living can address 
them more effectively than a foreigner. 

Nacoya, Tenth Month 11th.— We came here 
yesterday, two hundred and thirty miles from 
Tokyo. Arriving at 8.30 Pp. M., we found our 
way to a hotel kept in foreign style. 

Dr. Worden, a medical missionary, and Pre- 
siding Elder of the Methodist Society,soon called 
on us. He was on the lookout for us, but missed 
us on the way from the station. "We would 
probably have lodged with him, except for a 
new order from the Government, forbidding 
foreigners giving a home tosuch. We are com- 
fortably accommodated here. 

The weather has been cloudy and more or less 
rainy for four days. We have not been incon- 
venienced by the rain to any extent, though the 
clouds prevented our seeing Fuji, as we passed 
through its neighborhood, ‘for some hours yes- 
terday. We have not yet seen much of the bright, 
clear weather we were led to expect in this 
month. For some time after our arrival the air 
was hazy, and, since the rains began, clouds 
often prevent distant prospects. 

Calling on Dr.. Worden; he accompanied us 
to an industrial home, where a few poor or in- 
firm people are kept in a house costing less than 
one yen per month rent. They do some work, 
and are paid three sen per day, which is enough 
to support life if laid out for food, which is chiefly 
rice. We next went to another similar house 
kept as a hospital. Here the making of match- 
boxes is carried on by those able to work. The 
materials are furnished them except paste. One 
person can make five hundred per day—wages 
six sen per thousand. Dr. Worden gives medi- 

val attendance. 

An orphanage was next visited, with forty- 
three children, appearing in age to be from six 
to twelve years. About eighteen were sick with 
measles, so-called, though not a very severe form 
of the disease. They lay on the floor of a good- 
sized apartment in groups of four—I suppose as 
many as a futon (quilt) would cover. Women 
nurses were attending them. The well ones were 
placing match sticks in frames ready to be 
dipped. They work eight hours per day, play 
one hour, and study besides. Dr. W. has noth- 
ing to do with the management, but told the 
man who acts as superintendent, it was too much 
to require of such children. It is carried on by 
a benevolent Japanese, who has another orphan- 
age at Okayama. Aj] these concerns have to be 
carried on in the names of Japanese as trustees, 
and the missionaries cannot always keep the 
hold of them they would like to. The Japanese 
are not always good business managers, and yet 
like to exercise their power as trustees. 

Tenth Month 13th—Yesterday we went with 
Dr. Worden to Ogaki, where, and at Gifu, the 
greatest destruction had taken place by the 
earthyguake. By far the larger number of the 
houses had been thrown down and many of them 
afterwards burned. Some of the largest and 
most strongly built had stood. Carpenters are 
still at work rebuilding, and the town looks very 
new for Japan. ‘There is still “Relief Work ” 
going on, which Dr. W. and Arthur Chappell, 
of Gifu, oversee. An orphanage contained ent 


forty children, who attend school and work g 
making paper Janterns—some of them very def 
at the work. One of the best let us see hoy 
quickly she could put the parts together. 


(To be continued.) 
_-. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me” 
Rev. iii: 20. 

O love Divine, all human love transcending, 

Oft didst Thou knock, unheeded, at my door, 
Wet with the chilling dews and rains descending; 

Through Summer’s heat, and wintry tempests’ roar! 


But, busy with my household avocations, 

And pleased with other callers year by year, 
I trifled with thy heavenly visitations, 

And heeded not, or did not wish to hear, 


Yet once, when bitter foes my soul invaded, 
O’erwhelmed and frightened by their boisterous 
din; 
Too weak to drive them from my door unaided, 
I begged the heavenly stranger to come in. 





Then fled the enemy; the tumult ended, 
And I fell down rejoicing at his feet ; 

He raised me up, and sweetly condescended 
To sit at table with me, sup and eat. 


And yet alas! for all his tender kindness, 
Strange as it seems to recompense it so, 

I quite forgot his love, and, in my blindness, 
I gave again admittance to the foe. 


Thus many times by conflicts agitated, 
Sometimes o’ercoming, oftener o’ercome; 

Serving the tyrant, whom I should have hated, 
I’ve longed for settled peace within my home. 


O, Son of Righteousness, be thou the centre 
Of light, and joy, unto my weary soul; 
Not as a visitor, its portals enter, 
But take, O Lord, possession of the whole! 
A. J.G. 
Twelfth Month 13th, 1892. 





DROP YOUR BUCKET WHERE YOU 
ARE. 


“O, ship ahoy !” rang out the cry; 

“O, give us water or we die !” 

A voice came o’er the waters far, 

‘Just drop your bucket where you are!” 
And then they dipped and drank their fill 
Of water fresh from mead and hill; 

And then they knew they sailed upon 
The broad mouth of the Amazon. 


O’er tossing wastes we sail and cry, 

“QO, give us water or we die!” 

On high, relentless waves we roll 
Through arid climates of the soul ; 
’Neath pitiless skies we pant for breath, 
Smit with the thirst that drags to death, 
And fail, while faint for fountains far, 
To drop our buckets where we are. 


O, ship ahoy! you're sailing on 

The broad mouth of the Amazon; 
Whose mighty current flows and sings 
Of mountain streams and inland springs, 
Of night kissed morning’s dewy balm, 
Of heaven dropt evening’s twilight calm, 
Of nature’s peace in earth or star— 

Just drop your bucket where you are. 


Seek not for fresher founts afar, 

Just drop your bucket where you are; 
And while the ship right onward leaps, 
Uplift it from exhaustless deeps, 
Parch not your life with dry : 
The stream of hope flows everywhere; 
So, under every sky and star, 

Just drop your bucket where you are. 


—8. . W. Foss, in “ Yankee Blade.” 





THERE is no tyranny so abominable as that 
of the riotous multitude. Better Nero than & 
mob. No amount of sincerest sympathy for the 
toiling masses should close our eyes to the uy 
of law and the sacredness of individual rig 
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Extracts from the Diary of Louis Taber. one of the earliest settlers there. He had buried | ened, the burden bearers animated and encour- 
. his fourth wife, and is now living with his son.| aged, and the faithful more established. He 
(Continued from page 180.) He i see height for hie y be 1 hi L. Ae bk hI a will ith l he 
i e is quite bright for his years, and his recol-| who keepeth Israel will neither slumber nor 
Sixth Month, 1865.—My daughter and my-} }ection good, but he has entirely lost his sight. | sleep, and we are not yet a forsaken people. 
self paid a short visit to our relatives in Morrow | He was much pleased with our short visit, and | “ Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty God hath 
County. A little legacy that I found in my | we parted in tenderness and affection. shined.” 
way to leave with them at their meeting on| Returned with J. Fawcett to Samuel French’s,|_ Third Month 20th, 1866.—In the early part 
First-day at Alum Creek was well received, and having E. Raley in company, and put up at | of the winter I contracted aslight cold by being 
approbation expressed, although my position at} Jonathan Coffee's. The next day was Salem | caught out in a heavy storm of sleet. The 
home was well known to all. I have ever be- Quarterly Meeting—a large meeting. As be-| weather being very changeable and the wind 
lieved there is a sincere honest hearted remnant | fore, | was taken nearly to the head of the meet- | and cold severe, my cold continued rather to in- 
amongst them, and thought I was permitted | ing, feeling more than ever tried and humiliated. | crease, but my health being good otherwise, it 
both to feel and reach the life in that assembly. Very earnest were my secret petitions that I | occasioned no anxiety until a hard cough com- 
Eighth Month.—Having for some time felt a might be preserved from doing harm, and be | menced, which has been of five weeks continu- 
wich to attend Springfield and Salem Quarterly | rightly helped and directed. ance. It is now mitigated, but not removed. 
Meetings, accompanied by my daughter Rachel| “This passage arose with weight: “Be silent | Have kept the house for about three weeks, but 
went by railway to Salem, as the cars would not! © all flesh before the Lord, for He is raised up | still hope for favorable results from medical ad- 
stop at Damascus. ; out of his holy habitation ;” and I was led to| vice and prescriptions. Being at present quite 
Stayed at Jehu Fawecett’s at Salem, and the | show the necessity of a right gathering into true | comfortable, now that my turn has come I must 
next morning he kindly took us to Damascus, | sti]Iness, in order that we might be enabled to | be patient. All may be for the best, but I shall 
where Springfield Quarterly Meeting is held. | hear and understand, and be instructed by the | have to submit to further and painful medical 
The meeting is quite small, most of the members great Minister of ministers, who speaks as never | treatment. After having been so long merci- 
in that quarter having united with the Separa-| yet man spake. A woman Friend soon after | fully spared, who of our little unbroken circle 
tists. It was a trial to me to be taken so far spoke at some length, alluding to and enlarging | will first be called time only can determine. In 
forward in the meeting. I now only recollect | 9) what had been offered. Soon after she took | the expressive lines of Cowper— 
feeling much united to the travailing suffering | her seat I felt my mind clothed with the spirit 
few among them, having something to commu- | of supplication, and while waiting for fuller 
nicate encouraging to faithfulness, thinking it| eyidence the same Friend knelt. I thought I 
a solid and satisfactory meeting. Some of the| now would be excused, and that I had only felt 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee were in attend- : 


, eIee her exercise, but before we were again seated, 
ance, and the subject of laying down the Quar-| | found she could not do my work for me, and 
terly Meeting was under contemplation, but I did r 


: r ; I must submit, however humiliating. But as I 
not think the time had yet come. We stopped | stil] delayed, a Friend rose to his feet to propose 
at A. Sharpless’, where we met Uncle William closing the shutters. I dare no longer withhold, 
Heald, then in his one hundredth year. He was = 


i one b a8! and never do I remember being permitted a 
well and active, his sight and hearing remain-| nearer access to the throne of Grace. After 
ing pretty good, but his recollection of recent 


) shy taking our seats a solemn silence overspread the 
events much impaired. . , | meeting, and no movement to close, was made 
We returned with Jehu Fawcett to Josiah | for some time. I felt that I could not be enough 
F's, and the next morning, though quite rainy, | thankful for preservation and favor. Before 
Josiah took usin his carriage to Middleton, and | the close of the last meeting I ventured to add 
we attended their mid-week meeting. A num-| that it had appeared to me some of our hearts 
ber of elderly Friends attended, but not many | had been a little touched and tendered as by the 
young people. I sat awhile in astonishment as finger of Divine love, and I thought I might 
one divested of all good. 


: . .. ,. | repeat the closing words of the apostle in one 
At Middletown Meeting.—After a while it} of his epistles, “ Finally, brethren, farewell, be 
seemed clear to me that some of them had a 


; ; he of good comfort, be of one mind, live in love, 
name to live and were in danger of spiritual | and the God of love and peace shall be with 
death. Knowing no better or safer way than} you,” Friends appeared satisfied and some ex- 
to be honest, I told them the singularity of my pressed as much, and my mind was peaceful. 
impressions, and remarked that it was better!” Dined with Sarah Knowles. She was in deep 
to suffer the word of exhortation, than that the} affliction, her husband recently having died 
enemy should finally prevail, and thought it ' 1 


: suddenly. He fell from a wagon and was 
might be a watchword. Encouraged them to] brought home speechless. They were teachers, 
be watchful and “strengthen the things that 


ater ’ and had a desirable location, their schoolhouse 
remain,” but hoped there might be a few among | being on the premises near, and in the suburbs 
them to whom it could be said, “Thou hast a} of the town of Sulem. Another instance of the 
few names even in Sardis who have not defiled | uncertainty of life and of earthly happiness. 
their garments ; and they shall walk with me in | That night we went to Christian Kirk’s and felt 
white, for they are worthy.” at home. She and her family were formerly 
With J. Fawcett went four miles to see H. and | members of Short Creek Meeting. . 
P. Gamble (the latter in poor health), and re- The next First-day I attended Friends Meet- 
turned to J. Lipsey’s. Here I met with Uncle] ing, where we were permitted a little to rejoice 
Amasa Lipsey, who was I think in the ninety- together. In the afternoon was a funeral. Soon 
seventh year of his age. He seemed very ten- | after the commencement of the meeting, a young 
der and glad to see me. He formerly lived on man, a stranger, occupied quite a length of time, 
a farm near Short Creek Meeting-house, and was | but with an apology at last came toa conclusion. 


nom My time was fully come, and [ soon rose and 
.* He completed his one hundredth year the 10th of | endeavored to show the ground and authority 
First Month, 1866, and on his birthday wrote an article of true Gospel ministry, and the necessity for a 


fora Salem paper itled by the Editor “ The Ce : 
3 paper, entitled by the Editor 1e Cen- reparation for our final change, th: , ight 
tenarian.” Many of his relatives dined with him on de. a on f a . at SRG) TAs We ty 
‘ : ; P >» rew , 

that occasion. His children, grandchildren, great reap the reward of the righteous. ; 
grandchildren, and great great grandchildren amount- Tenth Movth.—The Yearly Meeting was 
ing to one hundred and sixty are now living. He] rather larger than usual. Yardley Warner 
D y i . . , " . aa ° . . as : e 

oved to Columbiana County in 1801 before it was | and a number of private individuals from Phila- 


organized, and when it became a county in 1803, the . . . “) 4 
: : pa ea .? adeip selng present. <A ¢ vored 
court was held in a barn, the jury sitting on logs in the lel hia bein & present \ uiet, solid, favorec 


woods, He was appointed a county surveyor, and and satisfactory Yearly Meeting, in which the 
served by re-appointment twenty-seven years. doubtful were coufirmed, the weak strength- 
















“ Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fall, 
The axe will smite at God’s command, 
And soon shall smite us all.” 


My aunt was of a remarkably pleasant, cheer- 
ful, hopeful, happy disposition, always content 
and thankful in her situation, an example to 
all, of patient quiet trust in her Heavenly 
Father. 

Fourth Month 20th. My cough continued 
for nearly two weeks, but finally yielded to the 
proposed prescriptions, leaving me quite weak 
and my lungs sensitive to atmospheric changes. 
After this I was again afflicted with a recurrence 
of inflammation of the stomach, the disease ap- 
parently changing, but since the return of the 
pleasant warm spring days, am much better with 
a prospect of recovery. It has been my allot- 
ment to pass through seasons of discouragement, 
may I not truly add humiliation, having again 
been brought to see and feel that there is an 
unseen Hand that can bring down and raise up 
at pleasure, and that we are nothing of ourselves, 
and what we are, and all we are, is of his mercy 
who is plenteous in redemption. The time of 
my sojourn here has looked as if it might be 
short, and it has been a solemn inquiry, Am I 
prepared for my final change? Having been 
restored in earlier life from sickness to compara- 
tive health, and been so long spared while others 
with a prospect of length of days, have suddenly 
fallen around me; I could now wish to survive 
a few years longer, to enjoy the companionship 
of our interesting little family, to see the chil- 
dren educated and provision made for their 
settlement. Though He who hath cared for us 
will care for them and ever “doeth all things 
well,” yet our faith and confidence will be tried, 
and we must learn unquestioning trust in Him. 
By letters we are informed our brother Silas has 
sold his farm near Mount Gilead Meeting, and 
will remove to Iowa with his family. 

They intend to reside temporarily near the 
Farmer’s Institute. They wish to educate their 
children there and have a prospect of settling 
afterwards in Iowa. I am the only member of 
our family left in Obio, and may well feel a 
little isolated and lonely. I have now a little 
prospect should health permit of paying a short 
visit to my relatives in Vermont. Would be 
willing to know whether it is right and best at 
this time to make the journey. That fearful 
scourge, the cholera, is expected to visit this 
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country the present season. How often does 
wasting pestilence follow in the gory footsteps 
of war! 

Sixth Month 2nd, Lincoln, Vt.—My daugh- 
ter M. L. and myself arrived safely in the af- 
ternoon. Our dear father was very low, and 
his intellect much overpowered by weakness 
and suffering, and his tongue paralyzed. On 
my going into his room, and speaking to him, 
he tried very hard to converse, and afterwards 
a number of times called for me, seeming pleased 
we had come. The previous Fourth-day, he 
gave some directions, bade them all farewell, 
and sent his love to his absent children and 
friends, after which he supplicated for patience 
to endure unto the end, then said, “ Jesus is still 
precious to me.” 

4th.—Father died suddenly about 10 a. m. 
yesterday without a struggle. His countenance 
is now very natural, I goin alone to look upon 
his placid features and stand by his side, the 
only son of his sundered household to unite 
with my sisters and their families in performing 
the last sad offices of duty and affection. I re- 
member the absent ones, and recount the many 
vicissitudes of his pilgrimage, and our changing 
sojourn through life. My spirit though clothed 
with sadness is calm and peaceful and I am able 
to rejoice in an undoubting trust that he has 
been gathered to his everlasting rest in peace. 

(To be continued.) 
















































For “THE FRIEND.” 
Extracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 


Colorado Springs, Seventh Month :—We have 
been here for ten days, or rather I have, for 
auntie left three days ago with a cousin of ours 
who came here to meet us from Salt Lake City, 
and they have gone on to Cajion City, where I 
am to join them the last of this week ; but how 
Iam ever totear myself away from this delightful 
spot, I cannot tell. Before I begin the descrip- 
tion of it, I must tell you a little of our com- 
paratively prosy journey from Baxter Springs. 
We spent a delightful day in Kansas City, stop- 
ping with an Indian friend of auntie’s, who is 
one of its wealthiest inhabitants. Her father 
—a white man—owned a large tract of land 
where the present city is located, and having 
deeded it to her, and she having married a 
white man, who knows how to manage it for 
her, presents a striking contrast to many of her 
race. They occupy a large house—at the time 
of its building, some twenty-five years ago, the 
finest in the place—with several acres about it, 
where fruit trees, bee hives, cows and chickens 
make you forget you are in the centre of a great 
city. I had other friends here whom I had not 
seen for years; and the time was so pleasantly 
spent, I regretted much our stay could not be 
longer. 

We left Kansas City on the C. R. L. & P. 
about 8 p.M., having chosen this time on ac- 
count of reaching Colorado Springs in the after- 
noon rather than the early morning. 

The following day was uneventful enough, as 
most of it was spent in crossing those dreariest 
plains imaginable in Western Kansas, that 
make one feel a shudder in recollecting. Even 
yet the majority of the houses are of turf —low, 
comfortless structures, without a sign of tree or 
shrub or flower about them. Occasionally a 
tiny frame house stood beside the one of turf, 
showing the owner was slowly but surely climb- 
ing the road to comfort and convenience; but 
how any one could bring themselves to live in 
































such an apparently forlorn place, I cannot 
tell. 


mentioning of the two names, Kansas and 
Colorado, are so totally different, that I found 
myself expecting the character of the scenery 
to change as we crossed the boundary line. I 
need hardly say this was not the case. 
ever, after a time, the steadily rising ground 
began to show some traces of the disturbing in- 
fluence that fills one with so much awe, when 
they find themselves in the midst of the Rockies. 
The flowers, too, began, both in range and 
depth of coloring, as well as in abundance, to 
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kept cracking in the rear, the animals’ spirit 
were sustained until we finally reached the 
cairn which marks the spot selected by this 
lover of nature, and particularly of Cheyenne 
Mountain, as her last resting place. But her 
body no longer reposes in this chosen spot, for 
the rapacious greed of some sacrilegious wreteh 
caused the grave to be fenced in, so that he 
could receive a handsome income from the fift 
cent tax collected from the faithful who ip. 
sisted upon visiting the spot. Her husband, 
—who lives in the Springs, wisely concluded to 
have the body removed, as he knew how sorely 
her spirit would have been grieved by such 







The ideas that always come to me at the 
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come up to my preconceived ideas of the prairie | proceedings. “ Gre’ 
flora, and in many cases far outstripped them.| The descent from the grave was even more § ever § 
Exquisite cacti, of many species, the composite | difficult than the ascent, though our sure-footed In 
in endless variety—purple and white legumin- | burros finally brought us down in safety. Aunty, J name 
ous plants, and a large snowy poppy most at-| however, dismounted in the steepest places, but § strear 
tracted me. I stayed on, enjoying the novel sensation—feel § revel! 

After passing Tip Top, at an altitude of 7000 | ing comparatively safe behind those ears! We but | 
feet, we gradually descended again until we] left the burros part way down the mountain, oblig 
found ourselves turning into Colorado Springs. | for we wished to walk to the head of the falls § by a 
All along I had been eagerly watching for a|and see them more closely, while our guide Es 
glimpse of the majestic mountains, towards} brought our faithful friends to the foot. We 9 trail 
which we were speeding, but alas, dense clouds | reached home in time for dinner, and that after bold 
obscured them, and not until we were passing | noon marks an era in my stay here, which | wit. 
their very base could I even dimly discern their | hasten to explain. I was delighted to learn on short 
outlines ; but that one glimpse amply repaid for} my arrival that a summer school was in prog. hows 
all. Their very indistinctness—for no eminence | ress at the college, and [ availed myself of this §  talis 
was visible—greatly enhanced the impression, | opportunity, when aunty wished to rest, to see strut 
for imagination could then run riot and fill out | if I could take a course. I was much gratified § peat 
the picture as it chose. to find that but two lectures and one field spik 

As we came into the station we found we had | excursion had been given in the geology course, 189 
run into a pouring rain. It seems to be a way | and that the remainder would come afternoons mos 





these mountains have during the summer months, 


during the two weeks I could stay. Prof.Cannon, I 
of conjuring upastorm in a most incredibly short 

























of Denver, is our lecturer, and a very able man an ¢ 
time. Old Pike is this moment calling together | he seems. I enjoy the arrangement of the course gra 
his legions, and very soon it will be pouring|so much. We have a formal lecture one hour, gall 
somewhere in the town. There is mostly a great | followed later on by another period, in which ays 
deal of lightning and thunder accompanying | we ask questions on the previous lecture or the line 
these storms, but they are usually soon over, | last field excursion. The school presents a anc 
and one learns not to mind anything in this} great amount of talent, and as it is the first loc 
delightful place. The next day after our ar-| year of its existence, is a great success, 7 M, 
rival, was spent in a fewshort excursions about} Third-day aunty and I spent tamely driving in 
town, and in establishing ourselves in our very | about Manitou and the Garden of the Gods col 
comfortable quarters. I confess to being sadly disappointed in this th 
Pike’s Peak, when I first clearly saw it, rosy | much talked of place, undoubtedly because my ag 
in the early morning glow, disappointed me, as | ideas were so high and so totally different from we 
I suppose it does most people, but nevertheless, | the reality. However, as we drove about, I nO 
enchanted and held me, as nothing I had ever | thought, innocently enough, that I was seeing 
before seen, had done. the Rocky Mountains. You will find out pres hu 
The following day being the first of the week, | ently how mistaken I was. The very next day by 
we attended the little meeting that gathers at|I learned better, when I began my first real th 


the home of a Friend resident there. It was 
pleasant to meet with familiar faces, and though 
the company that collected was small, we en- 
joyed it greatly. The next morning found us 
ready for an early start into the mountains. 
Taking the electric cars that passed our door, 
we found ourselves, after a ride of about six 
miles, set down at the base of Cheyenne Moun- 
tain. Here a group of patient, long-eared, sure- 
footed burros, stood waiting for us to make a 
selection. Having picked out the laziest and 
most obstinate of these unutterably amusing 
animals, we mounted and began the ascent. 
This was the first of my mountaineering, and 
I was wild with enthusiasm. We followed the 
winding course of the South Cheyenne Cafion— 
one of the grandest in the whole region here- 
abouts—up to the Seven Falls, and then still 
up and beyond, to where Helen Hunt’s grave 
used to be. After leaving the water-course, the 
trail became steep in the extreme, and difficult 
to follow, as the recent storms had almost ob- 
literated it. Our guide was a picturesque fellow, 
and by means of a whip, which he continually 


tramp — the descent of Pike’s Peak on foot! 
Let me here say, that if any one bas ever a® 
cended this monarch of mountains, by the very 
interesting coz-wheel road, and on reaching the 
top has taken time to drink in the broad ex- 
panse of country to be seen from this exalted 
spot, then replaced themselves in the coach— 
taking the precaution to see the opposite side 
in the descent, they may well say they have 
seen something accomplished of which to feel 
proud—but as for having done Pike’s Peak— 
well, I will leave you to judge later on. ( 
You can easily understand how happy I was 

( 






— 
— 
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to learn at the college that the astronomy classes 
were going to join in an excursion to the top of 
the peak, each under the guidance of our re 
spective professors. We were more than for 
tunate in the day selected—for I think it has 
been the only one since we came, that it has 
not rained in the mountains, 

I wonder if you are as ignorant, as I myself 
was, in relation to the history of this far-famed 
peak ? Pardon me, I suppose you to be, and 9 
give you a few details. When Major Zebulom 
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Pike first beheld its lordly form towering above’ insect, as is now well known, feeds on the roots 
of the grape, covering the roots with a mass of 
small galls, about the size of grains of rice. 
They live here continuously, and Professor Behr 
says have no power to travel to any great dis- 
tance after being once regularly located. They 
reproduce themselves in continuous generations 
among the roots of the vines on which they are 
first colonized. 
of these successful reproductions that a series 
are produced which are winged; and it is this 
young generation that flies away and introduces 
the insect as new colonies some distance away. 
After the insect is fairly colonized around the 
roots of a grapevine, he says, its defective facili- 
ties of locomotion are of such a character that 
it would take a year to cross a girdle of two 
feet, even if the insect could live so long in its 
perfect condition; and would move in one di- 
rection during all that time. 
get rid of the insect around any one vine, is to 
destroy the vine itself, as the insect can live 
only on living roots; when the roots die the 
insect ceases to exist. 
ing facts brought out by Dr. Behr is, contrary 
to the usual impression, that the winged young 
insects which form new colonies do not come in 
a regular succession of cycles, but only appear 
at times when it is necessary for the insects’ 
preservation that new colonies should be formed. 
Whenever food gets comparatively scarce, and 
the insects are in danger of starvation, the 
broods of winged insects come into existence. 
When, therefore, a vine is destroyed, and its 
roots, consequently, soon after die, a brood of 


the surrounding mountains, his ambition, like 
that of almost every other person who has since 

it, was fired to make the ascent. Late in 
the fall of 1806 he and his party made strenu- 
ous efforts to gain the summit, attempting to do 
« by climbing that path of the range known 
asCheyenne. But alas! they were doomed to 
bitter disappointment, for after gaining the top 
of the ridge, they found themselves no nearer 
attaining their end than they were before. The 
enterprise was accordingly abandoned. Though 
this intrepid explorer was forced to leave with- 
out so much as setting foot upon its base, this 
“Great Snow Mountain,” as he calls it, has 
ever since born his name. 

In 1847, an explorer, George T. Ruxton by 
name, pitched his lonely tent by the side of the 
stream that now commemorates him. Here he 
revelled for a time in his solitary explorations, 
but before he could ascend the peak, he was 
obliged to flee for his life, being driven away 
by a band of hostile Indians. 

Early in the ’50’s a rough and dangerous 
trail was hacked out, that enabled some of the 
boldest and most venturesome to attain the sum- 
wit. Later on in the ’70’s other, better and 
shorter trails were constructed. Before this, 
however, in 1884 a company of Eastern capi- 
talists was organized, whose object was to con- 
struct a railway to this exalted spot. After re- 
peated failures and incalculable labor, the golden 
spike was at last driven Tenth Month 20th, 
1890, which completed by far the highest and 
most remarkable railway in the world. 

In only two ways, however, does it differ from 
an ordinary one—first and foremost in its steep 
grade, that ima few feet short of nine miles, 
gains an elevation of 7525 feet—the other is the 
system of rack rails, which form a continuous 
line from the top to the bottom of the peak, 
and upon which the ninety different cogs of the 
locomotive operate. 

The coach precedes in the ascent and follows 
in the descent, the engineer thus having perfect 
control over it. There is no coupling between 
them, a horizontal roller on the engine presses 
against a vertical one on the coach, and in this 
way sudden turns and bends are but slightly 
noticed. 

The picturesque little station lies several 
hundred feet above Manitou, and can be reached 
by a few minutes’ walk from the D. & R. G. or 
the Colorado Midland Stations. 

The morning was perfect, and the company 
that assembled at the station was, to say the 
least, an enthusiastic one. Aunty accompanied 
me, and I can assure you went well provided 
with extra wraps, to protect herself from the 
biting air she anticipated at the top. I too 
carried a winter coat, and was also provided 
with a luneh-box, which, when empty, was to 
terve as a receptacle for the plants, a hammer 
and a bag fur geological specimens. 

The road at first passes through Engleman’s 
Cafion, which has been worn and eaten by the 
rushing waters of Ruxton Creek, that roars and 
rumbles over its rocky bed, breaking itself into 
dozens of cascades and waterfalls, in its mad 
career to the plains below. 

(To be continued.) 
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Phylloxera.—A remarkably interesting paper, 


connected with the history of the phylloxera, 


the great foe to grape-culture, has been con- 
tributed to Zoe, a biological journal, of San 
Francisco, by Professor H. H. Behr. The small 

























































It is only after a large number 


The only way to 


One of the most interest- 


winged insects appears. Asa practical measure 


of confining the insects to limited locations, there- 
fore, Dr. Behr suggests that if a thick layer of gas 


lime is placed around the grapevine when it is 


being destroyed, winged insects cannot pene- 


trate through this layer, and are, therefore, de- 


stroyed. A layer of gas lime, therefore, is a fair 


preventative of the dispersion of the insect. 
Professor Behr further states that in vineyards, 
where the living grapevine roots are abundant, 
he doubts whether a colonizing race, that is to 
say, a winged brood, is often produced. After 
many years of observations, he has failed to find 
winged insects in situations where they ought to 
be found; but if he takes vine roots infested 
with galls, and places these vine roots in propa- 
gating jars, where the roots are, in a measure, 
dying, a brood of winged insects is at once pro- 
duced. 

A Pet Bat.—The most amusing little fellow 
he turned out to be. He flew all over the house, 
upstairs and downstairs. Sometimes he would 
settle on my beard, stop there as long as it 
pleased him, and then fly away somewhere else. 
The odd grimaces the creature would make, 


as he hung, head downwards, from the fold of 


a curtain, were most extraordinary, his beady 
eyes fixed on me all the while. Sometimes he 
was not to be seen for a whole week, although 
my wife and I would hunt for him all over the 
house. Then he would suddenly make his ap- 
pearance at tea-time, whirling round and round 
over our heads, settling on myself, and perform- 
ing other bat-like freaks. As I said, he was 
allowed to fly all over the house; but after a 
time we found it better to let him find a new 
home for himself—he became too much for us. 
After we were fast asleep he would turn up from 
neither of us knew where, and fly round and 


round our faces, brushing the tips of our noses 


with his wings. xhe first time this occurred, we 
were fuirly bewildered as to what it could be, until 
I made out my precious bat in the darkness. I 





got out of bed, captured him— which was no 
easy matter—and stowed him away in one of 
my coat pockets, but he was gone before morn- 
ing. At last these night visits became a perfect 
nuisance. Many an evening were the doors and 
windows opened in the hope that he would be- 
take himself elsewhere ; 
thought he had gone; but no, he liked his 
home too well, and always turned up again. 
After a time we could stand it no longer, and 
had to resort to stronger measures. 
his whirligig antics round my head one evening, 
as I sat alone, trying to read; at last I jumped 
up, closed all the doors excepting the outer 
one, and through that, out into the night, in 
most inhospitable style, I drove him foreibly. 
He never returned.— The Girls Own Paper: 


and sometimes we 


He began 


Tame Sea Bird.—I had once, says a corres- 


pondent, a sea-bird called a Skart, that had 
been brought from the Isle of Man when very 
young. 
and thence to jump on to my head or shoulder. I 
fed it every day with fresh fish, and every day 
carried it down to the water to have a wash. It 
was not long ere it was able to fish for its own 
food. 
power to leave me entirely or return to the 
shore. 
never failed to leave the sea and come to me 
when I called its name. 


I soon taught it to perch on my hand, 


I had never cut its wings, so it had full 


But it took more kindly to me, and 


Instead of taking it down to the water, I sdon 


adopted the plan of turning it out of a morning. 
It would fish for a time, then seat itself on a 
favorite shelf of rock, but when I went down 
and called it, my pet always took the water, 
swam on shore, and accompanied me home. It 
slept on a cask in the cellar, with its head 


under its wing. It had a peculiar cry when 


startled, but immediately on recognizing a 
friendly voice, would commence to “purr” as 
we called it, somewhat after the manner of a 
cat. 


One morning when going by itself to the 


sea, the bird found itself face to face witha 


clucking hen, who gave it a severe drubbing. 
After this it was always terrified at the very 


sight of a hen; and if, when out with me, [ 
said, “ There’s the hen, 


, 


‘it would back as quickly 
as its little legs could carry it. Owing to the 
length of its wings it was unable to fly off level 
ground. It would then look at me enquiringly, 
as much as to say, ““ What are we going to do 
now : we'll never be able to pass that wild hen?” 

“Come on my head,” I would say, “and I 
will take you safely past.” 

It showed its confidence by getting up at 
once, but as we neared the corner I could just 
see his long neck, stretched out to note if the 
hen was anywhere in sight. 

It knew all my family well, but never fore 
gave a sister who once pitched a pebble at it, 
which struck its leg. 

When the bird was about a year old and the 
breeding season came round, it disappeared en- 
tirely for two whole months, and | had given 
up all hopes of ever seeing it again, but one 
day a tame Skart was reported to be on the 
round rock. Now another man had attempted 
to tame two, but they both had gone away or 
been killed, and he therefore attempted to claim 
the one that now appeared. Of course, I said, 
I have no distinguishing mark on mine; but 
leave the matter to the bird itself, and see where 
it will go to. 

The captured bird was then set at liberty, 
and went as straight to my house as if it had 
only been absent a single day.— Our Friends in 
Wood and Field. 


































